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Up and down and across the U.S., 


trucks keep up a steady, night 

and day movement of goods of all kinds... 
Serving farm and city, 

housewife and industrialist, trucks 
provide many advantages, 


the greatest of which is mobility: 


/ the ability to deliver the 
yy, 7 goods where and when they’re needed— 


and quickly! 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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Y Of course Im sure. 
Tread it 
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Editorial 


TRYING TO PLEASE EVERYBODY? 


@ An old fable tells about a man who drove a fine 
donkey. Each stranger he met on the road gave him 
conflicting advice. The man tried to please every- 
body completely and wound up satisfying nobody. 
This ancient yarn came to mind while the recent 
readership study of the JOURNAL was being evaluated. 

The study showed that a great many of our readers 
want practical information and ideas which they can 
use in their work. Just how have other practitioners 
solved difficult problems or planned and carried out 
important projects? What new techniques or facili- 
ties are available? 

Others, however, seek fundamental thinking about 
public relations and special large segments of it. They 
like to delve into psychology, management policy, 
education and opinion research. They welcome new 
basic approaches to public relations problems. 

Numerous readers stress the need to do what we 
can to further the growth and recognition of public 
relations as a profession. Or they want more book 
reviews or short articles or something else. 

To some extent we may act like the man in the 
fable, with one difference—we don’t expect to please 
everyone—thoroughly. But we will try to produce 
well-balanced issues which will have something 
worthwhile for every reader. + 

Because so many readers want case studies, how- 
to-do-its, and other highly usable information and 
ideas, we will include in our menu quite a sizable 
course devoted to that group. 

For instance, the current issue of the JOURNAL 
carries an article by Konstantin Kalser on the public 
relations opportunities in films for television. Hun- 
dreds of television stations welcome films encom- 
passing an almost endless list of subjects. The video 
people would unquestionably like to have many more 
films, provided they live up to the standard of the 
stations and the interests of their viewers. 

Mr. -Kalser explains about the wide acceptance of 
newsfilm for television. The network and individual 
station program directors have different needs. Pub- 
lic relations practitioners want to understand these 
variations and several other vital factors. 

Another spelled-out presentation, “The World of 
House Organs,” contributed by Sophia Gerber, prob- 
ably will interest a major portion of our readership. 
Whether or not you have anything to do with the 
policy or preparation of a “house publication” (as 
many prefer to call it), you may not fully realize the 
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development of this field and its public relations ad- 
vantages, involving an estimated 60 million adults. 

The largest number of these publications includes 
internal or employee magazines, newspapers, or 
newsletters. But external house organs beamed at 
customers, stockholders, and distributors follow close 
behind. A third group includes both internal and ex- 
ternal readership. 

How does one go about communicating with these 
millions of people, or at least with certain groups of 
them? What materials do the editors look for and 
what kinds of messages do the readers greet with open 
arms? Sophia Gerber answers these questions and 
others in her article. 

Now for something on the more scholarly or aca- 
demic side of the JOURNAL’s contents for June. One 
such contribution comes from Dr. Sidney C. Sufrin, 
professor of economics at Syracuse University (also 
a consultant to a public relations and advertising 
firm). His article, entitled “Public Relations and Op- 
erations Research,” explores what he refers to as “the 
full impact of the public relations process—its meas- 
urement, effect, and justification.” He also stresses 
“moral evaluation.” This general subject is then con- 
trasted against what Dr. Sufrin terms “Operations 
Research,” dealing with scientific methods and tech- 
niques applied to business and industry problems, 
other than dealing with people as people. 

One article deals with something which concerns 
many public relations practitioners — the field of 
contributions, intimately involving employee and 
community relations. Fred R. Jolly, in “A Fair Share 
Plan for Contributions,” describes Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Company’s successful program. 

Since educators have shown such a high degree 
of approval of the JoURNAL, they (and others) will 
no doubt give attention to “Which Road for Private 
Colleges,” by John Whelden. Most universities and 
colleges today have public relations directors. 

Donald H. Jensen, of Square D Electric, gets into 
a possibly controversial area (which the JOURNAL 
welcomes) with his article on “Looking to the Fu- 
ture.” He gives his ideas about a job description for 
a public relations director of a modern corporation. 

Well, here is a varied fare. It won’t please every- 
body completely but almost anyone interested in pub- 
lic relations and its advancement should find some- 
thing to satisfy his appetite. @ 

—VERNE BURNETT 
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FORTUNATELY, 
THEY WANT AND EXPECT IDEAS 


Readers of magazines expect to be stimulated and IDEAS from the advertisements in magazines as 
influenced as well as informed. They look to mag- well as from the editorial content. Certainly, this 
azines for thoughtful opinions. . . for expressions is a unique and productive environment in which 
of taste...in short, for IDEAS. And they expect to sell services or product advantages. 


oon W 


This is one of a series of advertisements sponsored by TIME INC., publisher of TIME, LIFE, FORTUNE and SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. Each advertisement delineates what this collage graphically suggests—eighteen of the values 
. that make advertising in magazines a uniquely powerful force for mass selling: 1. Specific Appeal 2. Informa- 
tion 3. IDEAS 4. Anticipation 5. Change 6. Change of Pace 7. Beauty 8. Loyalty 9. Concentration 10. Perception 
11. Confidence 12. Solidity 13. Authority 14. Retail Tie-ins 15. Response 16. Privacy 17. Selection 18. Audience. 
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By Konstantin Kalser 


@ In advertising there is heard a 
prominent voice talking of “total” 
merchandising, “total” communica- 
tions, “total” service to the client. A 
healthy company, in order to pro- 
mote its output successfully, has valid 
reason to engage in large-scale com- 
munciations, total or otherwise. We 
in public relations are naturally con- 
cerned with all of our clients’ prob- 
lems. But our greatest concern is usu- 
ally with his communications. And 
from where we stand they are any- 
thing but total in scope, aspect or ef- 
fort. American industry is like an ice- 
berg. Nine-tenths of it cannot be seen. 


Into professionalism 


Now that public relations is emerg- 
ing into professionalism and is recog- 
nized as a necessary activity, most 
companies have employed public rela- 
tions specialists or retained counsel 
or both. 

Considerably ignored in conveying 
news of industry has been the area 
of communications often referred to 
as “electronic” — the area of sound 
motion pictures or television. No in- 


@ KONSTANTIN KALSER is Presi- 
dent of Marathon TV Newsreel 
Inc., New York, a firm he founded 
in 1947. Mr. Kalser grew up in 
Europe and received his early edu- 
cation there. In 1937, he came to 
the United States and finished his 
education at UCLA. During the 
war, Mr. Kalser was with a Com- 
bat Camera Unit of the USAAF 
handling a variety of photographic 
projects as a still and motion pic- 
ture operator, @ 


NEWSFILM FOR INDUSTRY 


dustrial public relations program can 
be considered “total” if it leaves out 
this broad-scale, high-impact medium 
of communications. 


Better—and greater—impact 


Television is no panacea; it is not 
the only way—nor even always the 
preferred—medium for just any kind 
of mass communication, But when it 
can do a job—it often does it better, 
with greater impact, at less cost than 
any other. Consider this: a news story 
can be put on film, edited, scripted, 
scored with a soundtrack and sup- 
outlets), sometimes for less than 
of less than 500 active, commercial 
plied to 300 prime stations (of a total 
$2,500. On the average, more than 
70 per cent of the stations will use it, 
mostly in class “A” time (since news 
shows are generally telecast in class 
“A” time). A complete report on the 
activity, including cards signed by the 
individual station news director, is 
made to the client routinely. 

A fairly large number of companies 
do include television in their public 
relations activities. Of these many try 
to get their product or service men- 
tioned on entertainment and quiz 
shows. This leaves the television news 
opportunity practically virgin. Of 
course, many firms do have so-called 
public service films. Some of those are 
good and not too commercial and do 
very well in getting television accep- 
tance. 


Newsfilm is a new term 


“Newsfilm” is a fairly new term, 
sired by the venerable “newsreel.” 
It differs from the latter in being a 
single unit or story, as opposed to a 
whole reel or package. In television, 
the news program has become a live 


show. A personality, often a commen- 
tator, relates the news and uses film 
to illustrate specific aspects of his 
news. 

There has been some criticism 
that the editors of television news 
shows seem to be swayed often in 
calibrating the importance of news 
stories on the basis of the availability 
of film to illustrate it. No doubt there 
is something to that. Television is 
show business. Even when presenting 
the news, it is done with a whole 
show in mind. A man talking at 
length, without varying the television 
image, is not a good “show.” But re- 
sponsible editors and producers of 
news shows are able to balance things 
nicely. 


Marginal story has better chance 


A marginal story does have a better 
chance of “getting on,” all other con- 
siderations being equal, if it is espe- 
cially well photographed or edited in 
a particularly interesting manner, An 
outstanding illustration of this in- 
stance is a recent experience with a 
prominent bank which opened a new 
facility in New York. Since banking 
news is not ordinarily given to pic- 
turalization, we decided to concen- 
trate on the architectural beauty of 
the edifice itself. A one-minute story 
showing off the bank’s exterior and 
interior, photographed with an ever- 
moving camera, was put out — and 
used by every news show in the city. 
To boot, several theater newsreels 
picked it up, and it was used even 
for overseas syndication. 

The technique of the newsfilm op- 
erator is based on logic and news 
judgment. First, the story is examined 
—e.g., What do we want to say? 

Continued on Page 8 
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Then, how can we show it? Is there 
general news afoot that ties in with 
our story or will our story generate 
news? The answer to these questions 
determines first if it is practical to re- 


PHOTO BY MARATHON NEWSREEL 


PRODUCER-DIRECTOR Konstantin Kalser, the author, and cameraman 
Henry Javorksy check flight plan with a Navy pilot in Elizabeth City, N. J. 


lease it in newsfilm form, e.g., a clip 
of about one minute’s length, or 
whether it is the kind of thing that is 
better exposed in a longer public 
service film. 


PRODUCTION CREW on location in Wolfsburg, Germany. 
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If it is newsfilm material, the tech- 
nical and physical problems are fer- 
reted out and resolved with the 
assistance of the public relations de- 
partment or firm responsible to the 
client. Where and when do we shoot? 
Do we use sound? How do we service 
it? Here, the day of the week, and 
even the hour, often make the differ- 
ence, along with the timeliness of the 
story. 

Two basic services are to networks 
for the national news shows, and di- 
rectly to stations by syndication. We 
often use a combination of both, in 
which case we try to get two different 
approaches to the stories. In cases of 
syndication, the market area can be 
selective or general. In case of net- 
work, it is, of course, determined by 
the list of stations picking up the 
whole show. Generally speaking, syn- 
dication is more productive and more 
easily achieved. The news pressure is 
not so great locally, and many stories 
are used more than once on local out- 
lets. The identification with nationally 
known commentators is, of course, 
valuable, but often the local announ- 
cer carries the great personal loyalty 
of his viewers, giving a special es- 
sence to the story. 

Companies in the best position to 
profit from television newsfilm ac- 
tivity are those which can tell their 
story without having to be specific in 
product mention, either because their 
product is so well known by shape 
or performance (such as a helicopter) 
or because they have such a share of 
the total market in their field that any 
publicity given their product or serv- 
ice benefits them to the extent of their 
participation in the total market, with- 
out specifically brand-naming them. 
This does not mean that a brand 
name is taboo — not at all, if it’s 
widely recognized or clarifies the story 
legitimately. 

Most editors—especially the most 
responsible ones and in charge of the 
biggest news shows — are perfectly 
willing to give a name credit—audio, 
visual or both—in return for a really 
good story. Editors are aware that 
these stories cost effort and money to 
prepare but they do insist on honest 
dealings. Often they have no time to 
check every detail of a film story. 
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They rely on the newsfilm services to 
do this and hold them inviolate from 
ridicule and commercialism. To vio- 
late such confidence is suicidal. A 
good newsfilm service company learns 
first to say “no” to its most eager po- 
tential clients and to turn down 
needed revenue in the constant ef- 
fort to keep the faith of its television 
news editors and producers. 


Doing a job directly 


What about companies doing the 
job directly through their public rela- 
tions departments or outfits? The 
answer is: Some do it — and some, 
successfully. One automobile com- 
pany hired a former newsreel editor 
who knows the other side of the fence 
and is doing a fine job. Some of them 
fail. Reason: Not enough informa- 
tion, knowledge of the techniques, 
equipment, timing and the physical 
problems facing the television news 
editor. 

As for the physical problems, 
they are acute and ever present. 
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Time is one of them. Film runs at 
36 or 90 feet a minute, depending 
on whether in 16 mm or 35 mm. If 
the editor gets too long a piece, he 
can’t look at it, even if he were pre- 
pared to use a short piece of it. Too 
much film from too many sources 
competes for his available screening 
time. On certain days of the week, the 
chances are less than on others; for 
instance, on Monday the network 
editor is usually flooded with over- 
seas output which arrived over the 
weekend. Even the question of film 
size—and soon, whether film or tape 
—is consequential. Networks use 35 
mm film, locals 16 mm. For either to 
switch to the other for a single story 
is complicated and mitigates its use. 
Negative or positive can be used 
equally well, since the polarization of 
the film chain can be reversed in- 
stantly. 

Sound is usually a welcome extra 
for local shows, but a hindrance for 
network editors, and in any event, 
special care must be used to render 


ASSIGNING CAMERA CREWS is routine to Charles Van Berger, Maratho 
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it serviceable. The editing problems 
are completely different. 


Staff and facilities 


A network has the staff and facili- 
ties, and with reason will always want 
to edit its own story from pre-selected 
material. A local station usually pre- 
fers a completely edited and as- 
sembled story. Caption material must 
be accurate, plentiful, contain hard 
facts and background and, above all, 
must go to the right men. And there 
are always several who must get it. 
Finally, having done all this and sur- 
vived it properly, don’t call them re- 
peatedly to find out if you'll be on the 
air. If you bother them, they are likely 
to call you—something. 

To sum up: If your company or 
your client is a major industry, it is 
also news—big news. You can com- 
plete your coverage to “total” com- 
munications through the use of tele- 
vision, but only if it’s handled by 
professionals, just as your printed re- 
leases and feature stories are. @ 


x 
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n’s Director of News & Special Events. 
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A Fair Share Plan For Contributions 


By Fred R. Jolly 


@ This is a report about a problem 
and a solution. The problem is one 
common to the United Fund drives of 
many industrial communities. It re- 
volves around the fact that industry’s 
employees frequently work in one 
community and live in another. 


Such folks ask themselves, and 
fund solicitors, “How can I give fairly 
both where I live and where I work?” 
It is even true that some people use 
the situation to keep from giving, say- 
ing to the home town solicitor that 
they feel they have to give at their 
place of employment, and to the 
solicitor at the plant that they have 
to give in their home town and they 
can’t give both places. 


Most people, however, want to dis- 
charge their citizenship responsibili- 
ties fairly and welcome a plan which 
will enable them to do so. Positive 
evidence that this is so is the success 
of a plan which has been in operation 
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for four years at Caterpillar Tractor 
Co.’s plant in Peoria, Illinois. 


100 communities in Illinois 


Caterpillar people live in 100 com- 
munities in eight Central Illinois 
counties. Approximately 80,000 
people are employed in the area; 
about half are industrial employees 
and about half of these are Caterpillar 
people. Like other good people they 
want to pick up on their corner of 
the load to help their less fortunate 
neighbors. 

Until four years ago, their contribu- 
tions, made for the most part by pay- 
roll deduction, went to the Peoria 
United Fund. This was good for the 
agencies in the Peoria Fund, but did 
not give satisfaction to campaigners 
in outlying towns. The fact that solici- 
tation took place in the plant and that 
payroll deductions were a conven- 
ience made it almost certain that con- 
tributions would be made to the Pe- 
oria drive. 


Those at Caterpillar who had the 
responsibility of working on the em- 
ployee campaign were entirely famil- 
iar with the problem. In the spring of 
1955, after a great deal of research 
and planning, a new idea was 
launched to solve more fairly the 
charity and welfare problems of the 
entire metropolitan area. The new 
plan was called the Caterpillar United 
Communities Appeal and is now usu- 
ally referred to as the UCA campaign. 


A mathematical formula 


Because allocation of UCA funds 
is by mathematical formula, it is fair 
and is so accepted by all who partici- 
pate. Here’s how it works. Assume 
that there are United Fund campaigns 
in all the towns in one metropolitan 
area. Let’s take one imaginary town 
as an example. Suppose the town’s 
population is 5,000 and the United 
Fund goal has been set at $10,000. 
That community’s leaders have deter- 
mined its needs are $2 per capita. 
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Now assume that 300 of those 
5,000 people work at XYZ Industry. 
For a start, let’s multiply the $2 by 
the 300. That gives us $600. This can 
be called a “base amount.” 

But it doesn’t take several factors 
into account. First, of course, is that 
the population figure of 5,000 in- 
cludes all of the people in the com- 
munity — and the figure of 300 in- 
cludes only employees, not their fami- 
lies. At first blush, it might seem 
simple to multiply the 300 by 3.5, 
the national average for size of 
family. But there are other factors 
to think about. 


Services provided for area 


In most metropolitan areas like 
Peoria’s, the central city United Fund 
has certain agencies which provide 
services to the whole area, not just 
the central city. For this reason resi- 
dents in outlying suburbs would seem 
to have some responsibility for these 
agencies even though they are not 
included in United Fund drives in the 
nearby towns. 

Examples of such agencies serving 
the whole area include hospital clin- 
ics, child and family services, homes 
for unwed mothers and others. Most 
United Funds include the principal 
youth organizations, the Red Cross, 


HOW TO ESTIMATE GOALS 
FOR A UNITED COMMUNITIES APPEAL 


Area Per Capita No. Emps. Base 
Population Goal Needs X< in Area — Amount 

Town A 10,000 $ 18,000 $1.80 x 600 = §$ 1,080 
Town B 3,000 $ 6,000 $2.00 300 = § 600 
Town C 25,000 $75,000 $3.00 « 2,500 — $ 7,500 
Town D 110,000 $660,000 $6.00 12,000 =— §$ 72,000 
Town E 1,200 $ 1,800 $1.50 co = § 120 
Town F 6,500 $13,650 $2.10 500 = § 1,050 
Town G 2,800 $ 4,760 $1.70 306 = § 510 
Town H 40,000 $160,000 $4.00 4,285 = $ 17,140 

Total Base Amount $100,000 


UCA Goal (set by experience or estimate)}—$250,000 
To find factor, divide $250,000 by $100,000. Factor is 2.5 
Final step: Multiply base amount for each Town by 2.5. 


Base Amount x Factor “= Full Share 
Town A $ 1,080 28° 3 
Town B 600 25° § 
Town C $ 7,500 2.5 == §- 382700 
Town D $ 72,000 x 2.5 = $180,000 
Town E $ 120 ra 25 = § 300 
Town F $ 1,050 25 = § 
Town G $ 2.5: = § 
Total Base 

Amount $100,000 « 2.5 = $250,000 Total Full Shares 


Salvation Army, and certain health 
and welfare agencies. But most in the 
smaller towns do not include hospital 


AUTHOR Fred Jolly, Community Relations Manager of Caterpillar Tractor 


Co., presents check to Olster L. Parrott, Fund President at Bath, Illinois. 


clinics and the others above-named. 

So, for our imaginary town $600 
would not be a right amount. But 
there’s a way to arrive at the right 
amount. It is to find a mathematical 
formula which will equitably dis- 
tribute employees’ contributed dollars 
to the United Funds operating where 
employees live. 


How the formula developed 


Here’s how the formula was devel- 
oped for UCA. The “base amount” 
was figured for each community 
where there was a United Fund. This 
was done as described above . . . the 
per capita need multiplied by the 
number of employees. Then all “base 
amounts” were added together. This 
“total base amount” was then divided 
into the total amount of employee 
gifts (estimated the first year—estab- 
lished on experience thereafter) to 
find a multiplying factor. 


For example, suppose all the base 
amounts totaled $100,000 and it was 


Continued on Page 12 
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HEART AND MATHEMATICS are part of the “fair-share’” formula de- 


scribed in this article. Don Hermann (right) discusses plans with Byron Og- 
burn (left), United Fund Campaign Chairman of Chillicothe, Illinois. 


felt that employees would give a 
total of about $250,000. Dividing the 
$250,000 by the $100,000, we would 
get a figure of 2.5. This becomes the 
multiplying factor for the formula. Jn 
our imaginary town we would mul- 
tiply $600 by 2.5 and get $1,500. 
This would be that town’s share of 
the total contributed by XYZ Indus- 
try. Do this with every fund in the 
plan, total them and you will have 
$250,000. 

So it is possible to set goals for 
each United Fund in the plan as well 


as a total goal. If the campaign goes 
over or misses the goal, it is simply 
necessary to find the new factor and 
allocate funds accordingly. 


Four advantages to plan 


There are many advantages to the 
plan. Here are four. First, each com- 
munity gets a full and fair share of 
employee contributions. The same 
arithmetic is used in every case. Each 
community’s share is based on its 
needs as it determines them (per 


e R. JoLLy, Community 
Relations Manager of Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., has had many years’ 
experience in the selling, adver- 
tising, photographic, newspaper, 
and public relations fields. He was 
hired by Caterpillar in 1934 and 
later became chief of the photo- 
graphic division. In 1941, Mr. 
Jolly left Caterpillar to become 
advertising manager for the La- 
Plant Choate Manufacturing Co. 
in Cedar Rapids, lowa. He re- 
joined Caterpillar the following 
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year as a copywriter and news 
representative. In 1944, he was 
named assistant director of the 
newly-organized Community Rela- 
tions Department, becoming mana- 
ger of the Department in 1951. 

Mr. Jolly attended elementary 
school in Bloomington, Illinois, 
and high school in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. He completed a corre- 
spondence course in business ad- 
ministration and has _ attended 
night school in Oakland and 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. @ 


capita goal) and on the number of 
employees who have elected to live 
there. The Company doesn’t arbi- 
trarily set an amount. 

Second, employees are no longer 
asked to give both at home and at 
work. 

Third, participation in the plan 
helps each community share in those 
services it receives from central city 
agencies. 

Fourth, this is the right way of 
getting the job done — with every 
community lifting its portion of the 
load. 


Added advantage 


Finally, an added advantage to 
Caterpillar UCA member United 
Funds is that each is eligible for a 
gift from Caterpillar Foundation, and 
the Foundation has given contribu- 
tions every year since UCA was in- 
augurated, 

Has the program been successful? 
From a start with 12 participating 
communities four years ago, the plan 
now includes 23. All who have ever 
joined are still in and seem quite 
pleased. 

Do employees themselves like it? 
Their giving the year prior to UCA 
was $144,000. The first year of the 
new plan, giving went to $218,000, 
the second year to $235,000, and 
even though fund drives nationally 
made 92 per cent of their goals last 
fall when a recession was in the mak- 
ing, UCA made 97 per cent of its goal 
(with 12 to 15 per cent of employees 
on layoff). Figures are not in for 
1958 at this writing. 

There are many details to be 
worked out for such a plan, formulae, 
printed material, promotion, and so 
forth. All expenses, by the way, are 
borne by the Company, so that every 
employee penny goes to the United 
Funds. 

The plan has thus proved its worth. 
Credit for its success must really go 
to the enthusiastic support given it by 
employees and their communities. Al- 
ready the format is being picked up 
by other employers. Perhaps it is the 
answer to the person who has long 
asked himself, “How can I give fairly 
both where I live and where I 
work?” @ 
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TOO IMPORTANT FOR A SPARE-TIME ACTIVITY! 
“Communication with inves- qf of understanding that is the primary objective 
tors, potential investors, and of management public relations. 
others in the financial com- “It is increasingly evident in American eco- 
munity is an integral and vital nomic life that well-directed public relations 
part of a coordinated and cre- activity, delivered from the proper platform, 
4 ative business public relations BS makes possible more effective rapport between 
program. business enterprises and the financial public.” 
Harshe-Rotman, Ine “Articulating clearly to this & 
yublic calls for a devoted—and talented— 
| ; ne i Finance is the beginning and end of every successful 
attention to the corporation’s needs and the 
corporate trail. Advertise in Barron’s to keep the 
corporation’s audience. The job is best per- 
i smooth. Barron’s reaches the men who largely 
formed when performed in concert with @@ *4 
media specifically designed to reach and influ. aq 
ence this significant audience. Bm ©6Barron’s...say they find it more useful and more 
“Reporting fully and factually, in a man- od dependable. Your advertising in Barron's gives your 
ner best suited to present the company story Bl «management the audience it should have for the 
Pa to the financial community, leads to the kind story of its progress. 
° e advertising, too, is read for profit! 
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THE WORLD OF HOUSE ORGANS: 
WASTE OR WONDERLAND FOR PUBLICITY? 


By Sophia P. Gerber 


@ What would it be worth to you to 
reach 60,000,000 income-earning 
adults with your public relations mes- 
sage? 

After you have finished floundering 
around, trying to estimate an answer, 
let’s look at that question squarely. 
Realistically speaking, you couldn’t 
place a dollars-and-cents value on 
such a volume of publicity pick-up. 

Yet, this is the actual opportunity 
offered to public relations practition- 
ers by the media of the house organ. 
Some refer to these industry maga- 
zines as “company publications.” 
They have a number of other titles. 
Whatever you choose to call them, 
however, house organs are truly “the 
voice of American industry.” 

If you count everything from a 
single-page, mimeographed newslet- 
ter to a slick, 4-color printed job, the 
total number of company journals 
printed in the United States every 
year comes to roughly 50,000 or 
more. 


@ SoPHIA P. GERBER has handled 
various writing projects during her 
career — industrial and commer- 
cial public relations, a stint on the 
editorial staff of Macfadden Pub- 
lications, creating feature articles 
for a variety of trade publications 
and house organs. She is currently 
Editor of HousE ORGAN NEws 
SERVICES, a production and dis- 
tribution service aimed at the in- 
dustry publication, 
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This astronomical figure is deflated 
considerably by confining your defi- 
nition of “house organ” only to those 
periodicals that meet the requirements 
of a newsstand magazine: they ap- 
pear at regular intervals—monthly, 
bi-monthly or quarterly; they contain 
stories and articles on various sub- 
jects and by various writers; and they 
are intended for the general reader. 

With these prerequisites in mind, 
you can figure the number of house 
organs published annually as some- 
where between 6,000-8,000—which 
still leaves the energetic public rela- 
tions man plenty of publicity chan- 
nels to investigate. 

At its last official census of house 
organs some four years ago, Printer’s 
Ink came up with the following fig- 
ures, broken down according to the 
type of circulation the magazine en- 
joyed: 

Internal or employee 

magazines. ...... 3,195 


External magazines that 
are distributed to cus- 
tomers, stockholders, 


distributors ...... 2,206 
Magazines that combine 
both internal and ex- 
ternal circulations . . . 1,270 


Who reads these magazines? 


Who reads these magazines, you 
may ask? The answer is, almost one 
out of every two Americans. The edi- 
tors of Printer’s Ink estimated, also, 
that the total circulations of these 
magazines amounted to 60 odd mil- 


lion, the equivalent of the entire 
working force of the United States. 

If you still need to be sold on their 
potential, bear in mind that this half 
of Americans reads its house organs 
with a concentration that would do 
credit to the gossip columns and the 
country weekly. 

The question now is, how do we 
get our public relations message 
across to this half of the nation? 

To find out how others have taken 
advantage of this publicity prospect 
inherent in company publications, 
this writer conducted a small survey 
among several public relations firms. 
We asked what use they made of the 
house organ. Was it a regular part 
of their service? What kinds of ma- 
terial did they distribute to this field? 
In short, we wanted to learn if any 
trails had been blazed and if so, how. 

The answers revealed some signifi- 
cant bits of information. The first had 
to do with the frequency of contact 
between public relations firm and 
house organ. While several compa- 
nies reported that industry publications 
were on their mailing lists and that 
they sent them releases regularly, the 
general tone of response was a wistful, 
we send them material “whenever 
possible.” 

There seemed to be a preference 
for publications that combined both 
internal and external circulations, al- 
though there were adherents to the 
policy of sending copy separately to 
internals and externals. 

This reply indicated at deast one 

Continued on Page 16 
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Mian who 
uses” 
the railroads 


The food he’s eating... 
The airplane he’s riding in... 
The car waiting for him 
at the airport... 
The new ranch house 
he'll sleep in tonight... 


They’ve come to him all or part of the 
way on the railroads — either as 
raw materials, as component parts, 
or as finished products. 


Man who “never uses” the railroads? 
There’s never a day when he doesn’t! 


Railroads carry more of the things you 
use than any other form of transporta- 


tion. And they save you money, too 
— because railroads are a low-cost 
way of shipping freight. 


Financially sound, progressive. and 
strong railroads are essential to a dy- 
namic American economy and to our 
national defense. It is of vital interest 
to everyone that the railroads be given 
the equality of treatment and oppor- 
tunity upon which their health de- 
pends — now and in the future. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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STORY IDEA NO. 1: teaching sales- 
manship. 


thing. The scope of the house organ 
in the United States is so vast that 
it would take a public relations firm 
with a very large mechanical set-up, 
indeed, to attempt to cover it com- 
pletely. 

So the public relations practitione 
tries to get around the obstacle. He 
may attempt to cover as much of the 
ground as possible by aiming for 
magazines of combined circulation. 
This way, he reasons, he can reach 
the best of two possible worlds. 

Of course, if a company has suffi- 
cient resources, it can create its own 
syndicate. One person reported that 
she used to edit a regular monthly 
service to house organs for one of the 
upper echelon advertising agencies. 
The service consisted of 7 to 9 ar- 
ticles, 150-200 words each, with line 
drawing illustrations, contributed by 
the agency’s accounts. 


House organ or trade journal? 


The survey also pointed up a con- 
fusion as to the difference between 
house organs and trade journals. At 
least two of the responses used these 
classifications interchangeably. As a 
matter of fact, there is a great differ- 
ence between the trade journal, which 
is Out to boost the status of an entire 
industry, and the company publica- 
tion which merely wants to raise its 
own firm’s prestige. 

If the public relations man himself 
is vague about the medium he is try- 
ing to reach, we wonder how he 
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manages to slant his copy so that 
it does hit the mark. 

The strongest impression you get, 
however, from the comments of pub- 
lic relations people is that their at- 
tack on the house organ is scattered 
and diffuse, to say the least. They dis- 
tribute material, but only in a few 
categories: public service features, 
prestige material, photographs, prod- 
uct applications, and news. The first 
three got the biggest play. 

Considering the wide range of sub- 
jects in which house organ editors are 
interested (more of this later), to 
say that many public relations firms 
are not diving into house organ po- 
tential in depth would be a consider- 
able understatement. 

What, then, are the house organ 
editors needs and how can the pro- 
fessional public relations man meet 
them? 


STORY IDEA NO. 2: education and 
inspiration. 


Sampling analysis 


Analysis of a sampling of house 
magazines reveals that their pages are 
as varied in subject matter as the 
pages of your daily newspaper. 
Women’s—and men’s—fashions; baby 
care; food, book news, science re- 
ports, sports stories, art and the 
audio-visual arts, travel news, and 
many other themes crop up over and 
over again. 

The days when a company publica- 
tion existed solely for propaganda 
purposes are dead and gone. Today’s 
house magazine editor usually fixes a 
personality picture of his reader 
clearly in his mind. Then he tries to 
appeal to this average reader’s inter- 
ests with the same earnestness dis- 
played by the slick magazine editor. 


That is why a magazine like 
Alumination, published by the Kaiser 
Aluminum and Chemical Sales, Inc., 
can state that it needs material that 
would appeal to the non-business in- 
terests of men ranging from 35 to 50 
years of age. Another house organ, 
Enterprise Magazine, searches for ar- 
ticles that are directed toward the in- 
spiration and educational interests of 
employees. 

Our modern industry editor gives 
his readers what they want to read. 
He operates on the exact opposite of 
the theory that you can lead a horse 
to water but you can’t make him 
drink. Once he gets the reader to the 
“water” (the type of article the reader 
is most interested in), he can then 
get him to dip into those articles that 
the company wants him to read. 


What the editor wants 


What the editor looks for in con- 
tributed material is five qualities: (1) 
Copy that will entertain; (2) Infor- 
mation that a goodly percentage of 
his readers can use; (3) Authen- 
ticity; (4) Timeliness, if possible, and 
(5) Good writing and style. 

They want more than stories de- 
scribing how their company’s prod- 
ucts are being applied. To get down 
to cases, here are some comments 
from Mike Gray, editor of Highway 
Magazine. Highway is as neat a pub- 
lishing production as you could hope 
to find on any newsstand. The maga- 
zine is good to look at, good to read, 
and a thoroughly professional job in 
every way. As such, it is typical of 
many of the current house organs. 

“You will find,’ Mr. Gray in- 
formed me, “that the magazine is 
usually 50 per cent general interest 


STORY IDEA NO. 3: ways of en- 
couraging hobbies. 
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material and 50 per cent company- 

oriented material.” Please note—the 

“company” part of the magazine “is 

not necessarily ‘sales promotion’ al- 
' though it is difficult not to have at 

least some of this in any house or- 
gan. 

The other 50 per cent, the half that 
presents the most fertile field for the 
release sender, “is strictly general in- 
terest material but it must (the italics 
are Mr. Gray’s) be directed to the 
known field of interest of our audi- 
ence. Since the magazine is published 
for highway and railway engineering 
personnel, the content of all articles 
must be aimed at what we know their 
interests to be.” (The italics are the 
writer’s. ) 

Incidentally, “Highway” Magazine 
belies its title insomuch as it is not 
only interested in highways but rail- 
roads and airports as well.” (So you 
can’t tell, just by a cursory scanning 
of the cover, whether or not a house 
organ is a possible outlet for your 
publicity. ) 


Know your market 


What it all boils down to is that 
with house magazines, as with any 
other media, you have to Know your 
7 market. Being aware of the maga- 
zine’s many purposes may help you 
find the opening wedge. 

Examine some of these aims (with 
an eye prejudiced toward fitting in 
your publicity) and you will undoubt- 
edly discover opportunities. 

House organs are concerned with: 

(1) The health and safety of em- 
ployees. 

(2) The raw materials that are 
used in the manufacturing process. 


(3) How company products are 
applied after they leave the factory. Jan. 
(4) Encouraging hobbies. = 1959 
(5) Education and inspiration. 


ments of things to do and places to 
see pad out the editor’s inventory 
along these lines.) 

(6) Advancement not only of the ESTEEM ED FOR DEPENDABILITY 
company, but of the industry and ask anyone 
allied industries, as well. For example, in advertising 


an oil company publication frequently 
e gives its readers news not only of NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
cars and road-building programs but 147 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Continued on Page 18 2700 West 3rd Street, Los Angeles 57, Cal. 
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A new book of 

tested methods 

and principles 

Company 
AND 


Community 


CASE STUDIES 
IN INDUSTRY-CITY 
RELATIONSHIPS 


By WAYNE HODGES 


Professor of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University 


This book of new source 
material from the author’s 
outstanding research at 
Cornell makes clear that 
effectiveness in the area of 
industrial public relations 
requires sound under- 
standing by management 
of many diversified fields, 
including fund-raising, 
labor relations, county 
and city government, 
teaching methods, taxa- 
tion, pollution control, 
zoning, welfare agency 
administration, and pub- 
licity methods. 


“A much needed and schol- 
arly contribution to the 
literature of public rela- 
tions ... an illuminating 
study which will be ex- 
tremely valuable to any 
public relations man or in- 
dustrialist.”” — HAROLD 
BRAYMAN, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co. 


“A fascinating, well-docu- 
mented series of case his- 
tories which dramatizes 
the scope, the problems 
and opportunities of pub- 
lic relations at the local 
level.” 
DAN J. FORRESTAL, former 
President, Public Relations 
Society of America 


$4.50 at your bookstore or from 
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STORY IDEA NO. 4: types of raw 
materials used in manufacturing proc- 
esses. 


also of travel, fairs, and expositions— 
plus stories about the rubber and steel 
industries. 


(7) What goes into the manufac- 
ture of the product. When a company 
is engaged in producing frozen foods, 
as an instance, anything from the 
packaging paper to the spices used 
in the cooking, may be subjects for 
the company’s house organ. 

(8) Teaching salesmanship. (Here 
is the natural spot for prestige ma- 
terial, the article written by the “ex- 
pert.”’) 


Close-up view 


Taking a close-up view of the in- 
dustry publication, we can see two 
things. First, and most notable, is that 
this is rich territory for the enterpris- 
ing public relations man, a territory 
that has as yet not been fully charted 
for publicity potential. 

The second inference follows di- 
rectly out of the first one. House 
organs cover a lot of ground that is 
spread out in many directions — but 
they offer unlimited opportunities for 
getting your message across. 

But because the field has not yet 
been fully explored, the pioneer pub- 
lic relations man has to do some re- 
searching before he sets foot on it. 


To illustrate, you would not blanket 
this media with releases any more 
than you would send a “Walter 
Winchell” exclusive to all the colum- 
nists in town. On the other hand, you 
would not prepare an individual re- 
lease for each one of a possible 300 
house organ outlets. 


Group magazines together 


The wise practitioner, if he wants 
to see results, will get to know his 
company publications in much the 
same way that he knows his trade 
journals. He will group magazines 
with similar readerships together. 
Within each category he will learn 
something of an editor’s subject pref- 
erences, the style of the publication, 
what kind of illustrations usually ac- 
company articles, and so on. 


This is a large order and one that 
the public relations man can tackle 
in three ways. 

He can by-pass the job, in a sense, 
by preparing his copy, placing it with 
a feature service, and hoping for the 
best. 


He can also push up his sleeves, set 
up the mechanical details, and plunge 
into the task of handling large mail- 
ings himself. 


‘*Sputnik spirit’’ 


Obviously, it is impractical in many 
instances, to pull public relations man- 
power away from bread and butter 
assignments and push it into depth 
research of as huge and amorphous 
a field as the industry magazine. This 
should not deter, however, those with 
the “sputnik” spirit from making con- 
tact with the world of company pub- 
lications, 

For there is a third alternative. 


Firms can use 
specialist organizations 


The public relations firm can leave 
the preparation and distribution of 
copy to specialist organizations. These 
organizations can usually take over 
the entire task of research, writing, 
and mailing. Usually, also, these com- 
panies can “individualize” mailing 
lists so that the most positive returns 
on investment can be gained. Having 
such a service on tap can eliminate 
some of the staff-consuming, costly 
elements entailed in getting a good 
house organ publicity program off the 
ground. 

The house organ world can be a 
waste or wonderland for the public 
relations practitioner—depending on 
how he puts it to work for him. @ 
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Public Relations 
And Operations Research 


By Dr. Sidney C. Sufrin 


@ The difficulty in defining public 
relations lies not in the recounting 
and analyzing the techniques which 
the public relations man uses, or 
ideally may use, for technical books 
and articles abound, telling “how.” 
The difficulty rather is in the estima- 
tion of the full impact of the public 
relations process — its measurement, 
effect, and justification. Implied in 
this paragraph is the idea that social 
or business actions beyond trivial 
ones require or at least permit of 
moral evaluation. 

The general types of criticisms 
which are directed against the public 
relations process seem to be of two 
kinds. First, there is a criticism that 
the public relations practitioner some- 
how is devoid of a strong moral sense 
and merely sells the public a bill of 
goods. A segrad criticism is quite the 
contrary oi the first. It consists of 
arguing that public relations men de- 
pend upon the “group think” intui- 
tion or upon some other erroneous, 
inefficient techniques of arriving at 
ways to solve problems. 

There is some tendency for the two 
criticisms to cancel each other out. 
Nevertheless, the public relations man 
might conceivably sell a “bill of 


goods” to the public, and his col- 
leagues might attempt to do so with 
techniques which tend to depress 
public morals, taste and manners, or 
are just not very effective. The valid 
criticism of public relations should, 
it would seem, be cast in terms of the 
particular techniques that are effective 
in accomplishing a given end. This 
is a technical end of public relations. 
The other aspect — moral, political 
and social, is quite another story. The 
confusion in the means and ends 
doesn’t add anything to improving 
the public relations process, nor is 
such confusion of value in any social 
criticism. 


Organization men 


Even so acute an observer as Wil- 
liam H. Whyte, Jr. in his The Organi- 
zation Man falls into this type of trap. 
In Chapter 5, entitled significantly 
“Togetherness,” he pokes fun at and 
castigates what has come to be called 
“group thinking.” The fallacy of at- 
tempting to solve problems or get 
ideas about problems through secur- 
ing a consensus which usually does 
not even satisfy the least able man in 
the group, and so satisfies no one, is 
not difficult to assess. In an earlier 
chapter on “Scientism” (Chapter 3) 
Whyte, however, says “No matter 


what branch of social engineering a 
man is engaged in, mass communica- 
tion, the engineering of consent, pub- 
lic relations, advertising, personnel 
counselling, he can feel himself part 
of a larger movement.” Here, I think 
that Whyte has tried to prove too 
much. 

He has assumed that the public 
relations practitioner, the advertising 
man and the personnel expert are in 
essence “social engineers,” designers 
of a new way of life. My own experi- 
ence with public relations, personnel 
and similar activities, on the consulta- 
tive level, leads me to believe that, by 
and large, the practitioners of these 
human arts are much more modest 
than Whyte implies. The major func- 
tion of the public relations man or 
other person working with ideas in 
industry is to assist in holding the 
firm together, or to make some mod- 
est change, rather than to initiate 
some great new program which will 
utterly revolutionize or entirely sta- 
bilize the world. Businessmen and the 
idea men themselves are not often 
taken in by the fanciful language idea 
men sometimes resort to. 


Consumer subject to pressure 


This leads me to the major premise 
Continued on Page 20 
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with respect to public relations—that 
more power and capacity are popu- 
larly ascribed to public relations ac- 
tivity than is justified, or even ex- 
pected by those most closely con- 
nected with the exercise. The world 
at large—the consumer, or the man 
in the street—is subjected to so many 
pressures and pulls that they tend to 
cancel themselves out, and I feel that 
the degree of sophistication (and 
often insensitivity) of the “ordinary 
man in the street,” is much greater 
than ascribed to him, 

One can easily commit the fallacy 
of unduly exaggerating the wisdom, 
insight, and sensitivity of people in 
the market place. But one can just 
as easily, or possibly more easily, as- 
sume that the object of a public rela- 
tions program is a figure sharply 
etched by a bright, sharp light being 
shot at by marksmen of varying de- 
grees of expertness. The more expert 
the marksman the more likely he is 
to hit the target. 


Operations research 


Now let us turn to Operations Re- 
search, a new approach in manage- 
ment. Operations research is the ap- 
plication of scientific method and 
techniques to the problems of busi- 
ness and industry. Thus far, opera- 
tions research has carefully eschewed 
any concern with the problems of 
people as people. It has limited itself 
to problems of production and other 


e@ Dr. SIDNEY C. SUFRIN, Profes- 
sor of Economics at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, serves as research consult- 
ant for Doug Johnson Associates. 
He conducts market research and 
economic analysis for the adver- 
tising-public relations firm, one of 
upstate New York's largest. 

Dr. Sufrin previously served as 
chief of the U. S. Economic 
Mission to Spain, government 
economist for the State and Labor 
Departments, and economics con- 
sultant to the New York State 
Commissioner of Commerce. 

An alumnus of the University 
of Pennsylvania, he did graduate 
work at the University of Chicago 
and received the Ph.D. degree 
from Ohio State University. 
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Selling the public “a bill of goods” is one of two criticisms. 


phases in the business process which 
readily lend themselves to rigorous 
empirical (statistical) treatment. 

Scientific method as generally re- 
ferred to usually turns out to be 
scientifically developed techniques in 
engineering, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry. The development of elec- 
tronic data processing has given a 
great boost to operations research, 
and undoubtedly we shall be hearing 
more of it in the coming years. 

The willingness of large-scale in- 
dustry and of government to take ad- 
vantage of scientific techniques is as 
necessary as it is heartening. The ap- 
plication of technology to military 
activity during the War, and the gen- 
erally rapid growth of technology in 
industrial processes were among the 
factors setting the stage for the ac- 
ceptance by business and government 
of the orderly and coherent use of 
scientific technology in decision mak- 
ing and programming. The success of 
market analysis and personnel testing, 
too, disposed administrators to accept 
“science” with a capital “S.” 

Operations research attempts to 
answer the question “How should 
you best do what is to be done?” The 
joker, of course, lies in the definition 


of “what is to be done.” “What is to 
be done” by business, by government, 
by individuals, by families is not al- 
ways or perhaps usually definable in 
terms of scientific criteria. “What is 
to be done” and its close relative 
“what thus ought to be done” are 
often essentially moral problems, or 
problems which are shaped by the 
future course of events beyond the 
control of the question asked. Thus 
they deal with variables which are not 
reducible to mathematicas,jr rigorous 
formulation. 


Question samples 


Should a firm follow a price policy 
which benefits it in the short run or 
in the long run? “What the policy will 
be in the light of anticipated govern- 
mental action over the next two, three 
or five years.” “What is the likely ef- 
fect of new technology upon obso- 
lescence of existing equipment?” 
These are the merest sample of the 
types of questions which business 
firms have to face. 

These questions cannot always be 
solved by the rearrangement of and 
restatement of the relationship among 
and between facts. The mechanical 
nature of operations research limits 
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it to just this. Logic doesn’t discover 
new truths, it brings to the awareness 
of the logician or the observer rela- 
tionships which weren’t obviously 
known before, but which existed in 
the data themselves. This is the func- 
tion of static analysis. This is a func- 
tion of logic. The restatement of 
relationships, however, doesn’t begin 
to answer all of the questions which 
an ongoing firm, a changing and dy- 
namic society must have answered. 

In a real sense operations research, 
in practice, is the antithesis of public 
relations in practice. Public relations 
tends often to rely on intuition and 
on varying notions (usually not rigor- 
ously stated) of how human beings 
act; while operations research has no 
place for the intuitive process, nor 
the knowledge gained by insight, and 
relies on the orderly processing of 
available data. 

As in the case of public relations, 
operations research often claims too 
much for itself, and has been given 
credit for performing miracles with- 
out end. By its very nature operations 
research cannot take into account 
those aspects of the decision-making 
process which are not dependent upon 
facts reducible to numbers or quanti- 
fiable symbols. 

Public relations activity, for its 
part, can take into account notions 
whose definitions depend upon words 
and ideas not readily reducible in any 
operational fashion to symbols and 
quantities. As such, public relations 
activity, like any other activity de- 
pending on crude verbalization, is in 
a position to assist importantly in 
the decision-making process, although 
relationship of facts is needed in any 
well-rounded decision process. 

The laws of physics and chemistry 
and their relationship to and among 
relations discovered by mathematics, 
are essentially of a different order or 
nature than the rules and laws of bi- 
ology, which in their turn are also of 
a different nature than the rules and 
laws of society. In a sense, therefore, 
operations research often attempts to 
pull a process of the social world— 
namely, business or government — 
down to the level of the physical sci- 
ences, while public relations tries to 
raise the business or governmental op- 
erations above the level of the social 
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sciences into the level of art. 

Advice on business or public pol- 
icy may be secured from operations 
research or public relations, but it is 
only advice, it is never a total pre- 
scription of what should be done. 

The question of how to make bet- 
ter men is one which has been dis- 
cussed from pre-history to the pres- 
ent, and I can add little to the 
discussion here. The only point I 
would add is that the accumulation of 
technical knowledge or social tech- 


niques by the operations research or 
public relations expert should be ac- 
companied by his understanding of 
the nature of the world in which he 
lives, of its values and of its ideals. 
With education seems to come an 
increasing awareness of and sensitivity 
to goodness and badness as defined 
in the great tradition of the Western 
World. In a certain sense the techni- 
cian is responsible for the product he 
makes. This responsibility is a per- 
sonal, not technical, consideration. @ 
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Looking to 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In this article Mr. 
Jensen expresses a point of view with 
which some of our readers will un- 
doubtedly disagree, but we feel the 
contents are unusual enough to war- 
rant being published. 


By Donald H. Jensen 


@ There is no job description in the 
modern corporation quite as nebulous 
as public relations director. 

It can pertain to one engaged 
wholly in product publicity or to a 
top policy-making executive. 

In between, the title can refer to 
a hundred different levels of influence 
and areas of activity. 

There is, as a result, a natural re- 
luctance to suggest still another cor- 
porate role for the man with public 
relations skills. 

But as industry grows bigger and 
at the same time less personal—and 
the job of president becomes more 
and more one of associating corpo- 
rate leadership with the human or in- 
stitutional values of a business—there 
is basis for posing this question: 

“Isn't there a need to write a job 
description for a public relations posi- 
tion which defines the responsibilities 
as starting and stopping with the 
handling of communications directly 
affecting the chief operating officer?” 


A public relations pro 


Such an individual would have to 
be a public relations pro, mature and 
with well-rounded communications 
experience. The exact title, if any, 
would be unimportant and quite pos- 
sibly he would have a passion for 
anonymity. But for organizational 
reasons, a clear-cut line of authority 
would be vital. 

He would be a key man in prepar- 
ing the annual report, particularly the 
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the Future 


president’s letter, and in financial 
publicity on policy matters. He would 
research, draft and produce letters to 
management, or to employees or other 
groups, from the president’s office. He 
would work closely with the chief ex- 
ecutive officer in preparing speeches 
and statements, legislative correspond- 
ence on public issues, messages for 
company publications, and related 
material. 

And he would strive to see that the 
president was quoted accurately, pho- 


‘tographed intelligently and informed 


promptly on developments involving 
press relations. He would provide 
quick, personal service wherever and 
whenever there was the need to com- 
municate effectivly to any company 
public. 


Stems from two directions 


The effectiveness of such an indi- 
vidual would stem from two direc- 
tions: 

1. He would report only to the 
president and would have the 
opportunity to be fully in- 
formed. 

2. He would concentrate on just 
the one—and potentially most 


COMMUNICATIONS WEEK 


Discuss with President: 


productive — public relations 
area. 

Importantly, in such typical compa- 
nies as A, B and C below, he would 
supplement rather than supplant ex- 
isting personnel or counsel: 

e In company A, the public relations 
director is primarily responsible for 
trade publicity and employee pub- 
lications. He rarely has contact with 
with the president and then usu- 
ally through his boss, a staff vice 
president, which limits his useful- 
ness in policy matters. 

e In company B, the public relations 
director is a relatively high level 
executive, whose activities cover a 
wide range of projects, from stock- 
holder mailings to community re- 
lations. 

He deals with the president di- 
rect, although reporting to a group 
vice president. Because of the scope 
of his work, it is impractical for 
him to answer only to the president 
—and for the same reason, he isn’t 
able to provide the top officer with 
a day-to-day service. 

e In company C, outside public re- 
lations counsel is retained, which 
provides much of the staff required 
in the company’s overall public re- 
lations program, one that is gener- 
ally well-conceived. 

Attention to the president’s own 
communications needs, however, 
are sporadic, tending to be very ac- 
tive at times of specific stress 
(strikes, merger negotiations, etc. ) 
rather than on a sustained basis. 
Looking to the future, perhaps the 

job description of the key officer in 

the modern company, at least in the 


Monday—Present drafts. of separate letters to employees and community 
business leaders in Seattle if strike at plant there appears imminent. 
Tuesday—Summarize opinions gathered from financial people and 


divisional controllers on last year’s annual report . . 


theme for upcoming report. 


. submit suggested 


Wednesday—Review updating of text of Boston analysts talk for next 
week's financial writers lunch in New York. 

Thursday—Set up schedule to pose for photos at company trade exhibit 
in Coliseum re Business Week cover story. 

Friday—Finalize statement on company’s position on industry's depre- 
ciation practices requested by Senate committee. * 
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corporate manual, will one day be 
headed: President (with this title 
meaning that he also is Director of 
Public Relations ). 

This would tend to point up and 
define the president’s true role of 
Number One public relations spokes- 
man, as well as pace-setter for the 
company’s communications efforts. 

This isn’t to suggest a time when 
a shadowy figure will hover at the 
elbow of every corporate head, or- 
ganizationally faceless and without 
title, ever-ready with the right word 
for any situation. 

Make no mistake, then as now, 
public relations people (or whatever 
else they may be called) will be spe- 
cialists in guidance and technique; 
and then as now, the top man in the 
final analysis will OK his own lan- 
guage and run his own show. 

But it is to suggest a time when the 
communications man on the presi- 
dent’s personal staff will be no more 
unique than the present day financial 
expert who assembles facts and fig- 
ures for the president’s report to 
stockholders at the annual meeting, 
or the engineering head who drafts a 
new product summary requested of 
the president by the board of directors 

. . or one of a dozen other special- 
ists similarly engaged. 

And, meanwhile, as a starter, the 
question bears repeating: “‘Isn’t there 
a need to write a job description for 
a public relations position which de- 
fines the responsibilities as starting 
and stopping with. the handling of 
communications directly affecting the 
chief operating officer?” @ 


DonaLD H. JENSEN rejoined 
Square D Electric in Detroit in 
1954 as Director of Public Rela- 
tions, with duties involving a 
dozen plants stretching from To- 
ronto to Mexico City. At one time 
he supervised employee communi- 
cations for Kollsman aircraft in- 
strument and Sard binocular when 
they were Eastern divisions of 
Square D. Later in post-World 
War II years, he was again active 
with the company as an account 
executive, while a partner with 
James W. Irwin & Associates, 
Chicago management consultant 
firm. @ 
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WHICH ROAD 
FOR PRIVATE COLLEGES? 


By John Whelden 


@ The sensational growth of promo- 
tion of private colleges, a little recog- 
nized phenomenon even within the 
public relations field, is seen in mem- 
bership figures of the American Col- 
lege Public Relations Association, 
and in the climbing totals of dollars 
contributed to higher education. The 
ACPRA has enrolled 673 new mem- 
bers in the past five years and the 
financial reports reveal that, while 
$272,700,000 was given to 481 pri- 
vate colleges and universities in 1955, 
$633,900,000 was contributed to the 
same schools in 1957*. This is an 
increase of more than $350,000,000. 

A large share of these totals was 
contributed by business and industry 
after arrival at the conviction that 
such spending is a vital investment 
toward maintaining the free enterprise 
economy and the democratic form of 
government. People in these walks of 
life continue to contribute not only 
money but also personal time and en- 
ergy to helping the affairs of hard- 
pressed colleges. The aid is given not 
only philanthropically and_patrioti- 
cally but also because colleges are a 
prime source of supply producing 
future executives and other staff mem- 
bers, including engineers and scien- 
tists capable of maintaining and im- 
proving technology. 

The basic objective of a college ob- 
viously is to provide excellent educa- 


*Chart 1, Page 5, “Voluntary Support of 
America’s Colleges and Universities 1956-57,” 
published by the Council for Financial Aid 
to Education, Inc. 
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tion for capable men and women. In 
order to achieve this goal some prac- 
tical efforts are essential. 

These efforts are twofold — one 
aims to raise money and the other 
aids and abets raising money. Some 
confusion exists as to exactly who 


‘does exactly what, and why. In gen- 


eral, however, fund raising is often 
called “Development” while the func- 
tions supporting this effort are known 
as “Public Relations.” 

One important job of public rela- 
tions is to give direct aid to the de- 
velopment people. Announcements 
about fund raising volunteers and 
their activities are placed in news- 
papers, the trade press, and house 
organs, and needed pamphlets and 
other printed literature are produced. 
Often special events are arranged, let- 
ters written, a speakers bureau estab- 
lished. The extent of services rendered 
varies with the talents and inclinations 
of administrators in each college. 

Another big job for the public re- 


BASIC OBJECTIVE of a college is to provide education for capable men 


and women. 


lations department is to tell the story 
of the college’s educational program. 
Dissemination of such information 
“creates a favorable climate” for 
those who make personal approaches 
or otherwise attempt to convince 
prospective contributors that they 
should invest some of their dollars 
in supporting the college. 


Division of responsibilities 


The foregoing division of the re- 
sponsibilities of public relations and 
development seems justified to this 
writer but many people do not agree. 
As yet there is no universal practice 
in regard to administrative charts 
bearing these designations. The word 
“development” can mean raising new 
money or it can, and sometimes does, 
take on the broader connotation of 
responsibility for all the functions that 
contribute to fund raising. These may 
include the offices of public relations, 
alumni activities, and other special 
functions, like industrial liaison. 
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Accepted objectives 


Whether completely independent, 
reporting directly to the president, or 
included under a superior officer, the 
public relations department has some 
generally accepted objectives. While 
for the most part the making of edu- 
cational or administrative policy is 
done by others, public relations offi- 
cers are increasingly being consulted 
on this level and some have consid- 
erable influence. But mainly, the pub- 
lic relations job is to inform people 
about what the college is doing. Most 
college public relations departments 
feel that the greatest good can come 
from cultivating their alumni, trustees, 
prospective students, the faculty, cor- 
porations, foundations, and people 
residing in their immediate vicinities, 
perhaps within a radius of 50 miles. 

Of the many characteristics of the 
college public relations field, one of 
the most interesting is that at times 
highly unusual impact on the general 
public may be achieved. Such accom- 
plishments are possible because of 
two attributes of the education field. 
First, it is an enterprise entrusted with 
making what has often been said to be 
the country’s most valuable product, 
and second, doing it on a non-profit 
basis. This makes for acceptability by 
the communications media. 

An outstanding example of what 
may be accomplished is found in the 
current Harvard College campaign 
for $82,000,000. Among other ex- 
tremely favorable achievements, Har- 
vard public relations received cover 
stories in both Time and Newsweek. 
The biggest national magazines of 
general circulation carried full-dress 
stories about Harvard personalities. 
“Omnibus” gave support on an hour 
and a half, nation-wide television 
show. Much of the cost of a 35- 
minute film, generous portions in 
color, and a national network radio 
show, was offset by enlisting the tal- 
ents of Archibald MacLeish, John P. 
Marquand, and other easily recogniz- 
able leaders of the communications 
area, all of whom were Harvard 
alumni, contributing their ideas and 
personalities at no cost. 

Harvard officials, or officers of 
their professional fund raising coun- 
sel, would point out other public re- 


A CERTAIN AMOUNT OF COURAGE is necessary to initiate something 


new in education, to blaze a trail. 


lations aspects of the campaign. Men- 
tioning them here illustrates that col- 
lege public relations people have 
unusual opportunities to tell their 
stories. In this case, results seem to 
have constituted successful support 
of fund raising. As of December 31, 
1958, Harvard had in hand approxi- 
mately $55,000,000, a sum that was 
given or pledged in only two years of 
solicitation. This is an unprecedented 
feat among colleges and, with the ex- 
ception of the United Jewish Appeal, 
in the entire field of peacetime fund 
raising for non-profit organizations. 


Example cited 


An example of college public rela- 
tions functions indirectly related to 
fund raising is reported by Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. Several years 
ago R.P.I. administrators felt they 
might be going out on the proverbial 
limb by putting into practice their be- 
lief that much could be done to solve 
the problem of rising costs of college 
educations by encouraging liberal, 
longterm loans to students. The use 
of loan funds of this kind was not 
new, but encouraging participation 
college-wide was practically unheard 


of. R.P.I. students were taught the 
advantages of the plan. The public 
relations department, upon seeing the 
material, recommended that the idea 
be taken to the public and that was 
done. A pamphlet was produced and 
sent to 6,000 guidance counsellors in 
the highest ranking high schools 
throughout the country. Coinciden- 
tally, a press release was issued with 
the result that several hundred 
lengthy stories and numerous edi- 
torials appeared in newspapers in all 
parts of the country. Many of them 
carried directions on how to get cop- 
ies of the pamphlet. These brought 
requests for some 12,000 additional 
pamphlets. Excerpts from the press 
release and the pamphlet appeared, 
and today continue to appear, in 
numerous magazine and newspaper 
articles. Every student entering R.P.I. 
received a copy of the pamphlet. 
Since the promotion began, R.P.lI. 
students have doubled the loans taken 
each year from the college, in the 12 
months ending June 30, 1958, bor- 
rowing $330,855. Former President 
Livingston W. Houston, while still in 
office, appeared before government 
officials in Washington to present the 

Continued on Page 26 
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GIVING DIRECT AID to develop- 
ment people is an important job of 
public relations. Often letters are writ- 
ten, special events planned. 


case for loans. In view of continuing 
results, it seems reasonable to think 
that R.P.I. played a sizable role in 
promoting what has to a large degree 
—witness recent federal legislation— 
become an accepted new method of 
financing college educations. 


Conserve resources 


This public relations effort sup- 
ported fund raising by conserving the 
resources of the college, and by help- 
ing to establish the institution as a 
leader in its field. Attempts to do both 
these things are indispensable to 
financial success. 

But there is a further function for 
the college public relations depart- 
ment. One must presume that a col- 
lege will want to foster and strengthen 
in every possible way the basic liber- 
ties of free speech, a free press and 
the ability on the part of the citizenry 
to think clearly. Promotion of such 


@ JOHN WHELDEN is a Vice Presi- 
dent with Fay Advertising Agency, 
Albany, New York, specializing in 
hospital public relations. He was 
formerly Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute. A graduate of Dartmouth 
College, Mr. Whelden has been a 
newspaper reporter, manager of 
the news bureau at New York Uni- 
versity-Bellevue Medical Center 
and assistant department head, 
Magazine Department, Carl Byoir 
& Associates. @ 


fundamentals is, after all, one reason 
that colleges exist. This being the 
case, it is logical that colleges must 
reflect in their public relations what 
actually exists in the institutions. 

The constructive influence of this 
policy is seen in Harvard’s recent 
public relations ventures. No doubt 
what was said through our great, na- 
tional media cultivated prospective 
donors. But the message also culti- 
vated thousands, maybe millions, of 
people whose only donation will be 
moral support. 

It is in this field of moral support 
that the public relations department 
must take the lead in recommending 
policy. It presents difficult problems, 
principally because the story that has 
to be told sometimes appears to be 
not in the public interest. Several col- 
lege and university presidents, for in- 
stance, are trying hard to get over 
their belief that their institutions 
would be hurting the public if they 
were to expand. They are doing this 
in face of the fact that literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of additional stu- 
dents will soon want to go to college. 

These presidents believe that ex- 
pansion would dilute the quality of 
education offered at their institutions, 
and that such a loss would be against 
the best interests of the country. This 
would seem to be a hazardous posi- 
tion to take in relation to the general 
public, or even to upper income moth- 
ers and fathers, some of whom have 
recently said that “the trouble with 
colleges is that they’re only admitting 
geniuses.” One must, however, re- 
spect these presidents as professional 
educators who are experts in their 
field, and for having the courage of 
their convictions. 


Maintaining academic freedom 


Again, most college presidents have 
had to deal with the difficulties of 
maintaining academic freedom in 
spite of public criticism. Original, 
nonconforming thinking may be the 
only source of great, new contribu- 
tions to social progress; but almost 
always, at least at first, the ideas are 
considered either foolish or danger- 
ous and get the protagonist and his 
organization into trouble «with the 
public. In another important area, it 
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should be mentioned that a certain 
amount of courage is necessary to 
initiate something new in education, 
to blaze a trail. If such innovations 
don’t appear to be against the public 
interest, they are potential sources of 
public skepticism and ridicule. 

And yet what if a college, fearing 
to be questioned, deserts the expan- 
sion policy which it believes will do 
the most good, or fails to encourage 
original thinking, or does not speak 
out for what it believes right, or never 
does anything new or novel? What if 
it fails to do these things because it 
is afraid that its actions will be ques- 
tioned by some potential donors of 
big sums? 

Then it is quite obvious that it no 
longer is performing the primary 
functions for which it was created; 
that it may become, in brief, an in- 
ferior college. These are tremendous 
public relations problems. 

The logical conclusion is that a 
college or university should fear 
nothing. Explaining itself fully, ad- 
ministrators should go forthrightly 
ahead with the knowledge that, in 
time, the college’s actions will be vin- 
dicated. Having kept its integrity, it 
also will have kept its reputation. 

This is most important because, if 
we are to judge from the continuing 
successes of our leading colleges and 
universities, an educational institu- 
tion’s ability to raise supporting funds 
is largely based upon its reputation. 
The truth of this statement becomes 
all the more apparent when it is noted 
that relatively unknown colleges and 
universities have difficulty putting 
themselves into forward motion. 

The conclusion is that colleges 
wishing to get ahead, in addition to 
providing top flight education, must 
first positively tell of their activities 
in order that they may constantly 
cultivate friends. Secondly, when con- 
fronted with controversial issues, they 
must courageously and publicly reveal 
that they will stand by their convic- 
tions. By performing the first func- 
tion, our leading colleges demonstrate 
that they know the glitter of gold 
when they see it. By performing the 
second, they show that they know 
that gold is also found where there 
is no glitter but only temporarily dis- 
tasteful reality. @ 
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of your own advertising campaign 
because they have the power to give 
important cooperation and support. 


There is no better way 

to keep this important segment 

of U. S. business well informed 

than to appear with your own special advertising 

in the pages of the PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL. 
Make your fellow public relations executives 

better prepared to voice a favorable opinion, — 

to help when you need help. 


Tell them in the pages of the 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
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are you reaching them? 


Is your story getting 
through—to the audience 
PS} you want to reach? An 
expertly produced motion 
Wee picture penetrates — gets 

action. ... Warning: se- 


lect an experienced pro- 
ducer. 
Atlas Film Coperaticn 
Oak Park, Ill. © Chicago Phone: AUstin 7-8620 


Washington Chicago Hollywood 


BETTER 
HURRY... 


and renew your 
subscription TODAY! 


In order to make sure 
you receive all the in- 
formative issues of the 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
JOURNAL, month after 
month without interrup- 
tion, please send us re- 
newal instructions right 
away. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
JOURNAL 
375 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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OF LASTING INTEREST: THE STORY OF 
THE READER'S DIGEST, by James Play- 
sted Wood. Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., New York, 1958. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Gene Swaim 
Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy 
Detroit, Mich. 
e That a magazine first created in 
the reading room of a public library 
and published from a basement apart- 
ment in Greenwich Village should be- 
come in a relatively few years after 
its conception one of the most pow- 
erful forces for shaping public opinion 
in this country and abroad is almost 
incredible. Yet, the whole history of 
The Reader’s Digest has been, as Mr. 


’ Wood makes clear, an incredible one; 


and “By all the laws and bylaws of 
business and the harsh ground rules 
of the highly competitive magazine- 
publishing history . . ., it should have 
been impossible.” 

Today The Reader’s Digest has a 
world circulation of nearly 21 million 
copies monthly and is read by an esti- 
mated 70 million persons; when it 
was first conceived, the idea was re- 
jected by every publisher to whom 
it was submitted. Its triumph is the 
personal triumph of two persons — 
DeWitt Wallace, son of a Presby- 
terian-related college president, and 
Lila Bell Acheson Wallace, his wife— 
who discovered they could best keep 
abreast of the changing times by run- 
ning counter-clockwise. 

What Wallace proved was that 
thousands of readable and important 
articles could be condensed by as 
much as 75 per cent and still retain 
not only their substance but also the 
author’s original approach and style. 
He published his first trial issue in 
1920, his first regular issue two years 
later. Its original legend, only slightly 
changed today, proclaimed that its 
articles were “of enduring value and 
interest.” 

Public relations, in one aspect or 
another, has played an_ interesting 
role in the development of The Read- 


er’s Digest, the author discloses. The 
magazine’s first real home and office 
were in a garage apartment in Pleas- 
antville, New York, rented to the 
Wallaces for $25 a month by Pendle- 
ton Dudley, who had established his 
public relations office in New York 
in 1909 and is now senior partner in 
the firm of Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy. 
Later he rented them his pony shed, 
adjacent, for an additional $10 a 
month because he decided they 
needed all the help they could get for 
such a bold venture as they had de- 
termined upon. (By 1925 they were 
able to buy land next to Dudley and 
build a home of their own.) A major 
reason for the magazine’s phenomenal 
success, the author points out, was 
that Wallace “sensed that modern 
men and women preferred to read 
what was brief and clear.” And he 
found that what appealed to him as 
material of lasting interest also ap- 
pealed to others. 

Public relations also played a role 
in publicizing what has become the 
most widely-read magazine article 
ever published—J. C. Furnas’s “— 
And Sudden Death.” Wallace showed 
an advance proof of the article to his 
neighbor Dudley, who sent proofs 
of it to 5,000 newspapers and other 
publications with invitations to re- 
print it after its Digest appearance. 

Still another public relations device 
The Digest has used successfully from 
its inception is sampling. This has 
helped increase the magazine’s sub- 
scriptions tremendously. 

Mr. Wood has done an outstanding 
job of delineating the progress and 
growth of this influencer of public 
opinion, which in 1939 was able to 
move into a $1,500,000 office struc- 
ture and whose growth since has 
necessitated three major additions. He 
delves, too, with fine insight into the 
mind and character of DeWitt Wal- 
lace, who learned some time ago what 
it might profit world governments to 
learn—‘“that people of whatever na- 
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tionality and language respond to the 
same subjects of basic human ap- 
peal.” Certainly it is true, as Author 
Wood comments: “The Digest is read 
and believed, and people act upon its 
suggestions. Its influence is felt in 
government, in business, and through- 
out our social life. Digest articles have 
stimulated legislative reforms, wrought 
business changes, and affected the at- 
titudes of millions toward political 
and social reforms.” ¢ 


FPRA 1958 YEARBOOK, published by 
the Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 666 pp., $10.00. 

e A variety of subjects in the finan- 
cial public relations, advertising, and 
business development fields are in- 
cluded in this yearbook. It also con- 
tains the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion’s convention last fall. 

In all, the table of contents lists 
seventy-eight different topics — for 
example, personnel relations, job de- 
scriptions and evaluations, automa- 
tion, employee training, communica- 
tions, etc. The variety of subject 
matter makes it a valuable handbook 
for anyone in financial public rela- 
tions or staff relations. ¢ 


THE FEATURE WRITER'S PASSPORT TO 
THE TRAVEL MARKET, by Martin Gross. 
1959, New York. 44 pp., $1.00. 

e Many persons will find this book 
a handy supplement to their book- 
shelves because it brings together, for 
the first time, information required 
by the travel writer. 

Listings include travel-slanted 
magazines, travel trade magazines, 
newspaper travel sections, government 
tourist officers, state travel bureaus, 
and airline publicity departments; also 
a bibliography of over 100 books on 
each state and foreign countries. ® 


HOW TO THINK ABOUT PUBLIC RE- 
LATIONS; a Report for Executives by 
Jack Ramsberger and R. H. Sutherland. 
1959. Montclair, N. J. The Economics 
Press. 46 pp., $25. 

¢ This orientation lesson for manage- 
ment explains the sometimes costly 
and often misunderstood function of 
public relations. While the pamphlet 
does not go very far to answer the 
question “Just what do public rela- 
tions people do, anyway?” it offers 


executives the seasoned guidance of 
“pros” on when and how to buy. 
Despite the authors’ skill in verbal 
presentation, they do not go over- 
board in touting the efficacy of the 
craft. 


1958 DEVELOPMENT ADVERTISING 
REPORTS, Vol. Il, No. 1, compiled by 
W. H. Long. (5347 North Santa Monica 
Boulevard, Whitefish Bay 17, Wis.) 
$15. 

e This brochure lists expenditures, 
personnel, media and other data per- 
taining to industrial and tourist de- 
velopment. Of interest to those con- 
cerned with promotion and advertis- 
ing sponsored by the states. 


MIKE & SCREEN PRESS DIRECTORY & 
NEWSGUIDE, 1959. (Fifth Edition.) Pub- 
lished by the Radio-Newsreel-Television 
Working Press Association, New York. 
186 pp. $10. 

e This Directory is designed as a 
permanent reference book for the 
radio, newsreel and television indus- 
tries. It supplies key contacts in the 
news and public relations fields by 
listing essential information on news- 
men in radio, newsreels and television 
and spokesmen for major industrial 
concerns, associations, local, state 
and Federal government, the United 
Nations. 

Information is subdivided on the 
basis of city, state, national, and 
United Nations. Cities covered in- 
clude Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Miami, New York, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, etc. ¢ 


WORD TO THE WISE 


“‘Good public relations for an 
organization is precisely like 
good character for an individual. 
You build it yourself. You can't 
hire a third party to do it for 
you.” 

“You can and must lean on 
specialists for guidance and tech- 
nique, but first you must sincerely 
want the guidance and then uti- 
lize the technique.”’ 


THOMAS W. PARRY, 
THOMAS W. PARRY & ASSOCIATES, 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


FOR PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 
AND AD MEN 


WITH MAILING LIST HEADACHES! 


We will tailor-make your mailing 
. . keep them clean... doa 
better job than you can do... and 
at no more cost than you now are 


lists . 


paying. 


Call, write or wire your problem 
and let us outline our answer... 


without obligation. 


OUTLOOK SERVICES, INC. 


175 Fifth Avenue 
GR 3-7945 


New York City 10 


PLANNING A FILM? 
Our Prices Are NOT Competitive! 

(They're actually less than half the in- 
dustry's average!) If you're planning 
a motion picture, we've got something 
really unusual in QUALITY film produc- 
tion for LOW budgets. 

J Check our ‘‘name”’ clients 

J Check our quality 

J Check our prices 


Write or call 
+ + for free information 
+ 550 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 36 


EN 2-7519 


CREST PRODUCTIONS 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Expanding Chicago public relations con- 
sulting firm seeks news writer or copy editor 
who desires to develop a career in industrial 
public relations. Require skilled writer with 
mature judgment who has broad media ex- 
perience and facility in handling financial 
news. Will work with an executive of our 
creative group and will participate in staff 
insure steady 
growth and advancement. Submit resume, 


development program to 


salary requirement. Box RC-6. 


The Clipping Report— 
Without Clippings 


Get the facts on this and other timely topics 


in our current newsletter . 


to add your name to our regular mailing list 


... Write today 


without charge or obligation 
to: 


LUCE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
157 Chambers St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-8215 


. . You are invited 
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Public Relations Institute 


To Emphasize “Tomorrow Thinking” 


By Hale Nelson 


@ Most public relations men and 
women come to their jobs better 
trained to communicate information 
than to interpret the business environ- 
ment. And however highly developed 
the communications skills may be, 
they provide a vehicle for transmitting 
messages only. They are of little use 
without an understanding of the 
groups which the public relations 
practitioner hopes will communicate 
with each other effectively. 

Today’s public relations man needs 


a thorough grounding first in aca- 
demic theory and then in business 
education in order to understand the 
framework within which his client or 
his organization and its publics work 
and live. In professional growth he 
must not lag behind the businessmen 
with whom he comes in contact daily. 

To help increase the public rela- 
tions practitioner’s understanding of 
the business environment and the 
businessman, the first Public Rela- 
tions Institute, sponsored by the Pub- 
lic Relations Society of America in 


cooperation with the University of 


—! need an 
art job in a 


hurry. Know 
a good man? 


Yes —the artist | use is tops. He designs 
booklets, reports, presentations, visuals — 
all sorts of jobs and always with the right 
touch. He follows right through to the finish 
—and his rates always surprise me, they’re 


so reasonable. His name, Irving Fierstein.” 
Call him at Murray Hill 3-5454. Ask him 
to show you some of the work he’s done. 


*his address, 103 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


PUZZLED 


about how to bind back issues of the 
PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL? 


There’s an easy solution: buy one 
of the newly-designed JOURNAL 


binders! 


They cost $3.50 each and are made of green simulated leather 


with hard covers. Each binder holds 12 issues—a complete volume 


for the year. Write or call us today. We think you'll like them! 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, Circulation Department 
375 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York—PLaza 1-1940 
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Wisconsin, will be held July 12-18, 
at Madison, Wisconsin. The Institute 
will provide 42 hours of concentrated 
study in eight broad areas affecting 
public relations work. 

Speakers have been recruited from 
both liberal and conservative philoso- 
phies; because of the feeling that pub- 
lic relations people should be con- 
versant with both viewpoints. The 
group includes such recognized lead- 
ers in public relations, business and 
education as Dr. James Phinney Bax- 
ter, president of Williams College; 
Pulitzer prize winner Arthur Schles- 
inger, Jr., of Harvard University; 
Arthur Goldberg, AFL-CIO’s gen- 
eral counsel; Paul Ylvisaker, of the 
Ford Foundation; Arthur Upgren, 
Macalester College economist; Mar- 
quis Childs, St. Louis Post Dispatch 
columnist; E. E. Schattschneider, au- 
thor and Wesleyan University faculty 
member; Hoyt Steele, manager of 
General Electric’s Government Rela- 
tions Service; William H. Sewell, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin sociologist; Dr. 
Gerhard Wiebe, partner, Elmo Roper 
and Associates and former CBS audi- 
ence analyst; Percy H. Tannenbaum, 
director of the University of Wiscon- 
sin’s Mass Communications Center; 
Dr. Alfred H. Williams, banker and 
educator, former dean of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of 
the University of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Floyd C. Mann, of the Survey Re- 
search Center, University of Michigan, 
and Dr. W. O. Baker, Vice President 
of Research, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. 

Professor Scott Cutlip, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin School of Jour- 
nalism and co-author of Effective 
Public Relations, will be director of 
the Institute. Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger, 
Director of the University of Wiscon- 
sin School of Journalism, will act in 
a liaison and advisory capacity. 

Acting as discussion leader will be 
Dr. Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, assisted by 


@ HALE NELSON is Vice President 
of Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, and is 
serving as General Chairman of 
the Public Relations Institute. ¢ 
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University of Wisconsin faculty mem- 
bers Edwin Young, David Fellman, 
David Shannon, Vernon Carstensen, 
Bryant Kearl and Irvin Wyllie. 


Discussion in class sessions and at 
informal “bull sessions” will focus on 
the following subjects: The Intellec- 
tual View of Business; The Intellectu- 
al’s Influence on Society; The Decade 
Ahead—Population Trends, Business 
Outlook, Labor’s Influence, Techno- 
logical Change; Social Trends in 
America; Communications — Mass, 
Group and Personal; Political Trends 
and Their Meaning; and The Corpo- 
ration’s Role in Politics. 


The most up-to-date accommoda- 
tions will be provided on the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin campus, located be- 
tween Lakes Mendota and Monona. 
Members of the Institute will live in 
Sullivan Hall, and work sessions will 
be held in the Wisconsin Center. 


To make the Institute a meaningful 
experience for the public relations 
practitioners who will participate, 
serious study will be encouraged in 
every way. Certificates will be pre- 
sented at the close of the Institute. 

The idea of the Institute is an out- 
growth of the feeling of some PRSA 
members, officers and education com- 
mittee members that the public rela- 
tions man must be prepared to deal 
with new standards of skills and pro- 
ficiency in the business world in 
which he operates. 

As both the public relations person 
and the public relations function ma- 
ture—and the place of both in the 
organization changes gradually — 
there is a shift in emphasis from com- 
munications techniques to counseling 
on institutional behavior that will earn 
public acceptance. More and more 
today the public relations counselor 
is given a hearing at the management 
table if he has earned this right 
through competent performance. Few 
executives are so stubborn or so blind 
that they will reject useful information 
and sound advice which will help 
them to solve their problems. Usually 
they do not have time to gather and 
evaluate information necessary to in- 
terpret their social and political en- 
vironments themselves. 

Today’s corporation executives are 

Continued on Page 32 


PUBLIC RELATIONS EXECUTIVE 


Nationally-known Chicago corporation with highly diversified opera- 
tions and sales approaching $300,000,000 seeks man qualified for top 
level position as Public Relations Director. Require man with broad 
industrial Public Relations experience working with management on all 
phases of internal and external corporate programs. Responsibilities will 
include strong emphasis on stockholder financial community relations, 
and direction of corporate and institutional advertising. 

Candidates must have an outstanding record of professional achieve- 
ment. Mature, perceptive personality required to work with our top 
management group. This man must be articulate, a progressive-minded 
practitioner of modern public relations, and have the capacity to work 
independently in executing a broad program. Must have stature and apti- 
tude to counsel our operating divisions on Public Relations planning at 
the plant level. Submit complete resume, state salary requirement. Reply 
Box GR-6, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL. 


— 


HOsaRt 2-2300 


YS 
AMERICAN SURVEN 


Public Relations Counselors * 


BUILDING 
ADQUARTERS 
2000 P STREET. 


mbloom WASHINGTON 
Morris V. Rose 
President 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42ND ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


| 
Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


Leadership 
m 


the 
Southwest 


THE CAIN ORGANIZATION, 
INC. 


DALLAS 
FORT WORTH 
GALVESTON 

SANTA FE, N. M. 


B: JONES, BRAKELEY 
J R & ROCKWELL, INC. 


515 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


Henry T. Rockwell, President 


Public Relations 


If you would like a speaker on 
“What is Public Relations?” to talk 
before any group in your company 
—or to any civic group in your 
community — call us. We will be 
glad to provide a qualified man 
from within or without our organi- 
zation. Our primary interest is to 
promote a better understanding of 
the importance and value of public 
relations. 
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— with few exceptions — intelligent 
and responsible men dedicated to 
serving the public good. But they are 
busy men, caught up in a whirl of 
day-to-day crises. Their thoughts and 
energies are consumed in problems— 
big and little—of personnel, products 
or service, production, sales, finance 
and the like. They have too little 
time to think ahead in broad terms on 
big problems; they need help. 


Evaluate factors 


The public relations practitioner’s 
task is to interpret the changing so- 
cial, political and economic environ- 
ment—to evaluate the factors which 
determine whether an organization 
will prosper or decline. The public 


smart idea: 
Let us publish a book for your client. Serv- 
ice includes noted magazine writer, produc- 
tion, promotion, distribution. Get details 
and sample book. Write Seth Richards, 


PAGEANT PRESS, 101 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3 


Classified 
Advertising 


When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box Number, Public 


Relations Journal, 375 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


RATES: $1.25 per line, four line mini- 
mum. Payable in advance. 


Positions Wanted 


PuBLIC RELATIONS MANAGER 


Woman. Good writer. Nine years solid pub- 
lic relations experience with companies and 
agencies. Understands advertising. Seeks 
challenging position in N.Y.C. BOX DH-6. 


TOUGH PUBLIC RELATIONS JOB WANTED 
Chicago Public Relations man, 27, 4 years 
experience, MSJ Northwestern, seeks to re- 
locate in west. BOX LP-6. 


Assistant City Editor of large metropolitan 
daily seeks agency or industrial Public Re- 
lations position. Twelve years journalism 
experience, BJ degree, Public Relations 
background. Resumé sent on request. BOX 
SJ-6. 
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relations counselor can contribute 
significantly to decisions and policies 
which are forward looking. 


He has to belong to the outside 
world as much as to the inside world, 
or company province. If he is too 
“internal,” he cannot detect public 
moods and thoughts and assess chang- 
ing values and attitudes in a fast- 
moving world in terms of their effect 
on his company’s goals, methods and 
operations. He must act as a bridge 
so that the outside feeling may travel 
inward, and the inside beliefs and 
achievements may travel outward. 


Counselors today 
need ‘‘tomorrow minds”’ 


There is a great need today for 
public relations counselors with “‘to- 
morrow minds.” The late C. F. Ket- 
tering, possessor of a great “tomorrow 
mind,” once stressed the need for re- 
search attitudes on the part of our 
business leaders in this way: “Essen- 
tially, the research attitude is nothing 
but a state of mind—a friendly, wel- 
coming attitude toward change.” Go- 
ing out to look for change instead of 
waiting for it to come is a manifesta- 
tion of the “tomorrow mind,” rather 
than the “yesterday mind.” As a re- 
sult, the emphasis of the Institute cur- 
riculum will be placed on the decade 
ahead—the look to tomorrow—for it 
is the public relations man who 
should first detect change. 

Our business community has too 
often clung to “yesterday,” instead of 
moving out to meet “tomorrow” in 
the social and political realm. Occa- 
sionally, business has lost good will 
by opposing measures required to 
meet changing needs. This opposition 
is more often born of lack of knowl- 
edge than it is of mean spirit. Full 
understanding of community needs 
will bring a more helpful response to 
them, and keep business in adjust- 
ment with its changing environment. 

Today’s public relations counselor 
must keep his managers abreast of 
the rapidly changing social, political 
and economic scene. To do this, he 
must better equip himself. It is the 
aim of this summer’s Public Relations 
Institute to aid 75 public relations 
practitioners in doing this. @ 


NEWS SERVICE 
FOR THE BLIND 


@ The entire editorial content of 
Newsweek Magazine is being made 
available on records to the more than 
350,000 blind persons throughout 
America, according to William C. 
Dabney, president of the 100-year- 
old Amerian Printing House for the 
Blind. As a result, the blind for the 
first time will have access to the story 
of the news while it is still news. 

The inauguration of this non-profit 
news service, the Newsweek Talking 
Magazine, marks the first time that 
the contents of a news magazine have 
been recorded for the blind. 

By means of a high-speed record- 
ing and shipping operation, blind per- 
sons will be able to play and hear 
recordings of each issue two days after 
it is available on the newsstands. 

Four professional readers imme- 
diately record on tape the entire edi- 
torial content. It is then proofread 
and re-recorded on acetate to produce 
a set of master records. 

Each issue consists of four long- 
playing, unbreakable 12-inch records, 
a total of eight sides. The records 
carry a regular printed label on one 
side and a label in braille on the 
other. They are shipped each Thurs- 
day to blind individuals and to 
schools and circulating libraries. 

Production cost of the sets of rec- 
ords, with mailing cases, is $3.50 for 
one week and $182 for a full year. A 
contribution of $182 permits the 
donor to designate the individual to 
receive the Talking Magazine for 52 
weeks as his personal property. Con- 
tributions of $100 or more permit 
the designation of an individual to re- 
ceive the Talking Magazine for his 
own use each week before sending it 
on to a circulating library for the 
blind. Contributions of $91 provide 
news for the blind for 26 weeks; 
$45.50 for 13 weeks; $35 for 10 
weeks and $17.50 for 5 weeks. 

Contributions are tax deductible 
and should be sent directly to the 
American Printing House for the 
Blind, Inc., 1839 Frankfort Ave., 
Louisville 6, Kentucky. @ 


This financial Burbank has discovered that money 

will grow ontrees...if not watered too frequently. 
But there is more than one way to fertilize fiscal 

philodendron and raise required capital. 

Today’s substantial growth companies know that 
the best way to attract funds for expansion is by 
advertising their products and services in TIME, 
The Weekly Newsmagazine. That’s how they cul- 
tivate a corporate image in the minds of the people 
they most want to reach. 

TIME readers . . . 2,350,000 business and pro- 
fessional leaders and their families . . . are well 


educated, well traveled...in key jobs, earning large 
incomes. Their preferences automatically guide the 
living and buying habits of others. 

They read TIME because their positions make 

it mandatory for them to be well informed and 
because they appreciate the clear, concise, useful 
way the editors of TIME report the news. 
To create a true picture of business solidity where 
it’s most important ... and at the same time vastly 
broaden the market for products and services... 
companies with expansion in their plans adver- 
tise frequently and conspicuously in TIME. 


TIME | 
The Weekly Newsmagazine 


The way the editors of TIME tell the complicated story of the news 
each week has attracted 2,350,000 families who form an extraordinary 


audience of opinion leaders and best customers. 
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FOR THE BIG RETURNS 


A quality investment pays. High caliber films with an important 
and interesting message are in high demand by service clubs, 
educational groups and community organizations across the 
country. - 


There isn’t any public relations vehicle which will give you more 
mileage per dollar invested. 


If you have a story to tell—a corporate image to build—a market 


to impress—put the Jam Handy Organization on the job. With 
our special devices, motion pictures and animated presenta- 
tions, we have served leading national corporations for many 
years—and smaller companies, too, by helping their public 
relations men. 


We're in business to help you make a good impression. For 
information on facilities, experience and economies, contact 


JAM HANDY 


NOTHING SELLS PRODUCTS AND IDEAS LIKE IDEAS 


MOTION PICTURES e DRAMATIZATIONS e PRESENTATIONS e¢ VISUALIZATIONS e SLIDEFILMS e TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 


DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 


DAYTON, ENterprise 6289 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-6757 
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